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SILVER TANKARDS BY JACOB IIIRD. GARY DUNN, JOHN COBURN. BENJAMIN Bl'RT 



SOME EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 

BY ROBERT H. VAN COURT 



THE enthusiastic appreciation of the 
old which is also beautiful has ob- 
tained a firm and enduring hold upon 
popular taste. This careful apprecia- 
tion is very naturally directed largely 
toward such objects as were a somewhat 
intimate part of the life of their times, 
and there is a particular interest and 
charm about old laces and fans, old cos- 
tumes, furniture, china and glass. 

There is probably nothing in the way 
of what may be called "household an- 
tiquities" which possesses a more power- 
ful appeal than that exercised by old 
silver. Almost everyone treasures some 
bit of old-fashioned silver, a legacy, per- 
haps, from long ago; and silver which 
possesses a historic interest is valuable 
with a value which is exceedingly great. 

Early American silver is very pre- 
cious, probably because there is so very 
little to be obtained. Much of what yet 
remains has been garnered into the great 
museums and a very few extensive pri- 
vate collections, and much, of course, is 
still cherished as the most precious of 



household possessions by old families of 
Salem, Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, or of such old and aristocratic 
Southern cities as Baltimore, Charleston 
and Savannah for whose ancestors it was 
originally made. Old American silver 
possesses a delicacy and a grace which 
makes it rarely beautiful. Early silver- 
smithswere what might be called the aris- 
tocracy of craftsmen and as a rule occu- 
pied social stations far above that of 
other craftsmen who labored at the 
making of fabrics or furniture. To be a 
successful silversmith in Boston, New- 
port or New York presupposed a high 
degree of culture and taste and not a 
little scholarship, and if we may believe 
the old records the craft was sufficiently 
profitable to render it attractive to men 
qualified to enter its pursuit. 

Many of the early silversmiths belong 
to families whose names have figured 
very largely in the history of the places 
where they lived and worked. It is 
hardly possible to find, today, even the 
names of more than a very few of the 
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early American makers of furniture, and 
the names of the early potters mean al- 
most nothing to others than collectors of 
the objects which they produced. Work- 
ers in silver, upon the other hand, seem 
to have occupied higher stations in the 
world, and upon the list of early silver- 
smiths in New York there are such names 
as Roosevelt, Brevoort, Kip and De Peys- 
ter, while Boston silvermakers occupied 
high seats in colonial councils and bore 
such names as Quincy, Hancock and 
Revere. 

One thinks of Paul Revere chiefly, if 
not wholty, in connection with an his- 
toric midnight ride in which a lantern 
and a church spire also played important 
parts, and this achievement which earned 
for him an immortal fame and a place 
upon the pages of history has almost com- 
pletely overshadowed his renown as one 
of the most skilful and eminent of early 
American engravers and silversmiths. 
His work, of which much still remains to 
bear eloquent testimony to his carefully 
trained taste and to his skill as a work- 
man, is distinguished by an extreme deli- 
cacy of design and a minute and careful 
balance of proportion in which he easily 
excels even among the many skilled sil- 
versmiths of colonial Boston. 

The records of the earliest silversmiths 
in New York appear to be lost in ob- 
livion. Much of their work yet exists, 
but little is known of the men who made 
it or where they lived or worked. George 
Ridout, an Englishman, settled in New 
York about 174G and conducted a shop 
"near the ferry stairs." Richard Van 
D} r ck's shop was in Hanover Square, 
now choked by the structure of an ele- 
vated railroad. The shop of Freeman 
Woods was at 11 Smith Street, and not 
far away was that of Adrian Bancker, 
son of an early Mayor of Albany. 

The period at which these American 
craftsmen wrought the silver now re- 
garded as so priceless was that during 
which severit}' and purity of design were 
held at a high value. England set the 
fashion for the loyal American colonies, 
and the eras of Queen Anne and the 
Georges brought forth many great de- 
signers, the splendor of whose achieve- 



ments made fashionable great simplicity 
of form and accuracy of proportion, and 
these fashions found a ready welcome in 
America where they accorded well with 
the classic and simple tastes which here 
prevailed. Tea drinking, imported from 
the East, became fashionable in England 
during the reign of Queen Anne, and the 
new custom caused the introduction of 
hot-water urns, tea caddies and strain- 
ers and the great array of minor objects 
used upon the tea-table, all of which 
offered an opportunity for testing the 
skill of the designers and the silver- 
smiths of the times. Little porringers 
with flat, perforated handles were made 
for the rising generation, and spoons, 
forks and divers kinds of ladles were 
made by the men who worked in silver. 
Even in Puritan Massachusetts the 
social customs of the times were con- 
vivial. Drinking accompanied the trans- 
action of any kind of business, even the 
signing of a deed, and no marriage was 
celebrated, no baptism performed and 
even funeral rites were not conducted 
without a liberal consumption of liquor. 
Toddy and punch were highly popular, 
cider was consumed in quantities which 
were amazing, and well established in 
general favor was a beverage known as 
"flip," made of beer, rum and eggs, flav- 
ored with spices, and sweetened with 
molasses, and finally burned by the 
plunging in of a red hot instrument 
called a "loggerhead" which stood at 
every well-ordered colonial fireside. 

The taste and skill of American silver- 
smiths was therefore called into requisi- 
tion for the fashioning of all the flagons, 
tankards, braziers, lemon strainers and 
the various other objects which are 
needed whenever congenial spirits as- 
semble about the festive board. The 
silver punch-bowls of the time, such as 
the famous example at Harvard, are 
marvels of faultless design and correct 
workmanship, and bear witness to the 
skill with which they were made quite 
as forcibly as to the joviality of the 
times and of the occasions which they 
doubtless adorned. 

Then, too, much of the earliest and the 
most beautiful of American silver plate 
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was made, as might be expected, for the 
service of religion, and much not actually 
made for church use became the property 
of the church by gift or bequest. It may 
seem startling, in a way, to think of 
silver goblets and flagons made for do- 
mestic use appearing upon the com- 
munion table, but, considered in another 
aspect, it seems both reverent and fitting 
that the chief treasures of a household, 
such as its silver, should be given for the 
service of religion. Many old churches, 
particularly around New York, possess 
services of silver presented by Queen 
Anne, who seems to have thus encouraged 
the work of the early ministers of the 
Church of England, but many others 
boast services equally old and fully as 
interesting which are the work of colonial 
silversmiths. 

All of the early colonial towns and 
cities were also seaports, and grew 
wealthy upon the profits of commerce 
or the whaling industry. This wealth 
made possible the building of beautiful 
homes, many of which are yet in exist- 
ence and which were filled with furni- 



ture, silver and other furnishings wrought 
by the masters among colonial craftsmen 
in the best taste of the day. Boston was 
then, as now, the very center of Ameri- 
can taste, culture and appreciation of the 
arts, and, perhaps by reason of the lib- 
eral patronage and encouragement which 
they received, Boston craftsmen were pre- 
eminent among colonial artisans. Bos- 
ton's commerce was great and constant 
communication with the Old World kept 
her craftsmen in complete touch with 
London's changing fashions, while the 
manufacturing activity of New England 
doubtless stimulated them to new achieve- 
ments for which New England's wealth 
created a ready market and an unceasing 
demand. Newport was at one time a 
seaport of the first rank and importance 
and bade fair to rival Boston in the ex- 
tent of her commerce. The early silver- 
smiths of Newport were clever and skil- 
ful and among the most eminent of 
craftsmen, but Newport's commerce grad- 
ually waned — her preeminence was to be 
reserved for a later day and was to be 
social rather than commercial. 
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The silversmiths of New York and 
Philadelphia, great as they were, seem 
to have been a little less renowned than 
the eminent metal workers of New Eng- 
land. Philadelphia particularly, always 
cultured and hospitable, bestowed, of 
course, a liberal patronage upon the 
workers in every department of crafts- 
manship which contributed to the com- 
fort and luxury of the home. But Phila- 
delphia, like the Southern cities, was 
even more apt to smile favorably upon 
silversmiths elsewhere than to encourage 
her own sons by the patronage which 
would have won them renown. 

As has been said, early American sil- 
ver of undoubted authenticity is exceed- 
ingly difficult to obtain. A few pieces 
bearing the names or marks of early 
metalsmiths are occasionally to be had in 
the shops of the better class of dealers 
in antiquities or in the warerooms of 
the great silversmiths, most of whom 
carry a small stock of old English or 
early American silver. Sometimes a few 
pieces will be among the objects offered 
at an auction of antiques, but, however to 
be had, the prices which must be paid 
place such silver somewhat beyond the 
reach of any excepting those ardent and 
wealthy collectors who are prepared to 
pay almost any price for what they de- 
sire. At the same time, however, the 



purchase of such silver may well be re- 
garded as a wise investment. The sup- 
ply, like the number of antique tapestries 
to be had, is so exceedingly small that its 
value will undoubtedly increase far be- 
yond the prices which must be paid today. 
Anyone who notes the great sums paid 
for antique silver at Christie's, or any of 
the great London auction rooms, or even 
at the shops of dealers in England or 
America must realize that even at such 
prices the highest value of these objects 
has not yet been reached. 

American silver, to be sure, never 
reached the splendor and luxury which 
characterized its manufacture in Eng- 
land. Beside the elaborate tea and din- 
ner services made by English silver- 
smiths the work of our early American 
craftsmen appears modest and simple 
indeed, but its very simplicity carries 
with it a certain severe and classic beauty 
which could not be surpassed. It must 
be remembered that the social customs 
and the usage of the times afforded no 
opportunity for the display of the sump- 
tuous plate made in England for the use 
of royalty and the nobility. Moreover, 
silver itself was at a premium and its 
value was thought to be greater in the 
form of currency than in objects, no 
matter how finely wrought, for personal 
adornment or of household use. 



O, SCYTHEM AN ! SPARE THE BKAK ! 
By Tudor Jexks 

Your tooth, O Time, must have its sway 

O'er statues, one supposes. 
But why not choose some other way. 

Than nibbling off their noses ? 

The effigies of queens or kings, 

Of saints or warriors bold. 
Could spare you fingers, ears, and things, 

A toe or garment fold. 

But, noseless, even Helen fair 

Becomes a comic mask; 
A noseless martyr does not dare 

The pitying tear to ask. 

So. Old Destroyer, if you will 

Your rightful ruin wreak, 
Of other features take your fill, 

But, Scytheman, spare the beak ! 



